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FIVE FOR JULES ROMAINS 


| PROEM 


HE VOICES in our sleep called out “Return.’ 
“Do not go north to meet the world.” “Come back, 
patience is all.” “O teach us to sit still.” 
“Here is the limit you must never cross, 
the land you must not enter.” 
The words whirled outward from the turning center 


of darkness; echoed among the caverns and the black 
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passages of reflection, saying loss, and loss, 
whispering the immensity of time. 

We heard the words they spoke, 

like sound of water, climb ; 

as one man’s voice the multiple voices broke 
over the chill crest of Stalagmite Hill 

till we awoke. 


PORTRAIT 


When there are no visitors he speaks little 

but moves close to the grate and stares: “I tire 
too easily,” he says, his fading voice brittle 
and emptied of desire. 


I see him with flame’s double in his eyes: 

I watch the flaws and blank places in his recollection ; 

I know how part by part and word by word he dies, 

one year dissolved, another lost, crumbling, section and 
section, 


The gray porch, the razed brick house, 

the gas lamp, green upon the curbstone there, 
waver behind imaginary boughs, 
substanceless and bare. 


This afternoon I saw him rake the lawn, 
thought what he had accepted and resigned: 
an old man in the sun 

with death upon him, shadowing his mind. 
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FRAGMENT 


Clark Mills 


After Paul Morand 


Today, under the sharp clear morning light, 
blood stiffens upon the wharf at Isaar 

and the cadaver of a Jew, stripped to the waist, 
hands bound behind the back, lies dead. 

Green against the snow, 

his thin face closed beneath curled woolen hair, 
he has a silent oriental majesty, as if knowing 
that by his death what was immortal in him 
is now safe, since it cannot further die. 
Boot-studs have gouged the cheeks 

and the split mouth hangs 


like an old box that once was filled with cries. 


Here is one who has loomed among his people, 
his only fatherland that of the mind: 

glad to be poor: denying all possessions: 
generous behind a mask of treason, 

truthful behind a mask of falsehood: 

a dangerous and honorable man. 


And stripped of shoes and stockings, 
he sleeps at the foot of Maximilian 


on a frosty morning. 
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THE HOUNDS IN AUTUMN 


At night the thin hounds lift their heads and stir 
over the pasture and the white grass, 
growling in their throats like the sound of shaken water. 


In ones and pairs and threes, 
along the black shade of stone walls they pass 
and sneak among the shadows of oak trees. 


Close how] is answered by leaf-muffled bark 
that opens out concentric on the dark 
like waves from rock on water in a cistern. 


The wind is full of a far barking of dogs 
that climbs from valley, circles among western 
pasture and hill and hollow, cold with fogs. 


CROSSING: WEBSTER GROVES 


On a winter day, in a northern town, 

the double-engined flying freight 

came through; the sooty steam flew down 
and bl v south over the barred street 


and cut away false fronts of stores 
and veiled the people on the walk; 
gilt picture-frames on second floors 
rattled against the wall; the talk 
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was lost while solid smoke poured out 


from tandem funnels, mixed with flame, 


two-tinged, explosively; the spout 


of each flashed as the engines came 


over the crossing, and the cars 
shook the foundation stones, and rolled 
booming and hollow as our years, 


and this was winter, and cold, cold. 


Clark Mills 
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OBSERVATIONS 


DEAR FRIENDS 


We have grown old together, 
The slow dripping of our days, 
The inner weather, 


Wore off paraphrase from phrase 
Bleached out our thought — 
What remnant stays? 


Where are our goods? We bought 
Trouble, and hunger, and love. 
We paid, we were taught. 


What then does teaching prove? 
Can stone give unto bone 
Answer thereof? 


We know one thing alone: 
We have grown old together — 
That we have known. 


LE COQ D’OR 


With plumes and pinions streaming red 
And crest as bright as day, 

With golden echoes down the west 
The proud cock struts away. 
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While under her drooped wings of dark 
The night clucks in her brood 

To cease among her shadow fluff 

Their hungry scratch for food. 


She calls the stubborn stragglers in, 
The early and the late, 

And feathers sleep about each last 
Reluctant love or hate. 


So, huddled on the nest of earth, 
She tucks her head and dreams 
Till scarlet-combed upon the hill 
The cock returning screams. 


ON LISTENING TO A CLAVICHORD 


When throats of brass grow hoarse 
the cymbals shatter 
and the drumheads burst 


when the embittered ear 
bewildered and forlorn 


flees out of chaos to the wings of night 


so will be heard 

this whispering and rustle of marsh reeds 
before the sound 

of myriad frail hammers in the wind 


striking thin cords of rain. 
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APOLOGIA 


That I was yours you never doubted 
Nor will the I who was deny; 
But seeds of all I then was sprouted 
And grew into what now is I. 


So will it be with me forever: 

(I speak myself, nor judge of you) 
What moments bind they also sever ; 
Out of old mind-skins crawl the new. 


I shake your hand and in the shaking 
Am freed of you, as you of me. 

One creed alone I hold past breaking: 
This inconsistent constancy. 


CHERRY MARKET 


Cassandra goes to market down the street 
With stars upon her arm, and through her hair, 
The fireflies ow to windward on retreat 
Before the ruddy sun. Cassandra, bare 

Of artifice, too quietly to care, 

Will vend the cherries cleanly while the blue 
Summer-day sky whitens the sultry square, 
Then lift her feet, then bend her eyes to view 
The unfamiliar path and home to wail anew. 


Eugene Robert Andre 




















NEW FOLKLORE 


SCEPTIC 


1 went into an osier wood 
And found the lady that I sought ; 


Her eyes with fables, her lips with blood, 


Her hands with lily-seed I bought. 


I led her to the market-square 
And cried the fates my lass to buy: 
A copper penny for her hair 


And for her wit a dragon-fly ; 


And for her feet a silver hind 

And for her throat a singing bird. 
But in her eyes the blue was blind 
And they would bid no single word. 


No wisdom now I buy, for aught 
That men or angels may devise, 
Fearing its sight like hers is bought 
With fables and is fed on lies. 


PROGRESS 


Rapunzel leans her braided hair 
From the rounded oriel of the moon: 
Till seven ravens cloud the air, 


And the witch of night on whispering shoon 


Finds the Prince and blinds him there. . . 
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One arrowed feather of the golden bird 
Drifts through dusk to the orchard floor ; 
The black wood rings with a scarlet word, 
White hinds, and a fay-green belt to gird 
The knight . . . then time unbars the door: 





(Rapunzel, light your cigarette: 
The Dwarf will give you a coat of mink | 
Princess, if you will learn to pet. 

The Prince is handsome still ; and yet, 
So poor ... Your lipstick poise. And wink.) 


Quick, rampart the ages. Rapunzel, lean 
From out the oriel of the moon. 


Your stars that perch and sing between 
The boughs of Igdrasil must soon 

Fly from the clomp of the Dwarf’s shoon: 
From the claxon of his limousine. 


TO A CHILD, WISHING 


The first star trembles like a gilded fly 

While walks the moon her web of sky. 

Wish quickly. Some wish the weight of a bird 
The worth of a sigh; . . . no matter: the word 
Would be some language the world knows not, 
Your lips be granite, the star forgot, 

The spider moon be starved and dead ) 
Before your lightest wish were said. 
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OLD MAN 


“T am fed by the ravens 
That Death has sent. 
Less proud than cravens, 
Than truth more bent, 
More wise than Lent 
On a bare plate, 

At the last wicket 

I sit and wait; 


“From the green thicket 
Where flesh is pricket 
My soul has travelled 
To the last plot: 

My brain has ravelled 
The final knot 

Of what is what. 


“With a heart older 

Than granite and colder — 
O, nevertheless 

A flower-tress 

That shadows eyes 

Dyed blue-bird-wise 

Can set me weeping 

All out of keeping 


With a heart sleeping.” 
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WINTERPIECES 
APPROACH 


It is the silence, not the snow, we dread. 
It is the silence, so emphatic now, 

that terrifies the owl-eyes on the bough 

It is the keen portentousness, we said. 


The owl, we said, is neither wise nor kind. 
The owl is stupid. Then we moved away. 
(The owl crouched still in vigil, still resigned.) 
We searched and found no careless word to say 


And we, unlike one bird, were alien. 

And cautiously we stepped along the field, 
and fearfully, and knew the thoughts of men 
committed to a doom forever sealed. 


It is the silence, not the snow, we dread. 
It is the silence, so emphatic now, 

that terrifies the owl-eyes on the bough. 
It is the keen portentousness, we said. 


CHORUS 


The lark was not encountered where we went. 
We watched with eyes relentless. We could see 
no singing bird whose very spirit meant 
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1 thing aloof, against the sun, and free. 


We watched with eyes intent. 


The lark was not encountered. Nor was there 
one eagle grasping any ledge of stone 

among the buildings rising everywhere. 

There was no eagle, splendid and alone, 


or falcon to be known. 


These sinewed birds were fled from this despair. 
The one that clutched the thunderbolt, the one 
that clawed the cloud was gone, would never dare 
the city, leave the station of the sun 


to be undone. 


3ut we shall go again. But we shall go 

again. And search along the hostile street. 

And wander through the traffic, through the snow. 
And only find the sparrow at our feet. 


And only find the sparrow at our feet. 


Sydney Applebaum 


Sydney Applebaum 
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LANTERNS IN THE WIND 


ADVICE TO A YOUNG MAN 


Now with a lantern hollow out the dark 

Nor fear the poisonous air, the awesome shadow - 
From your improbable universe move the stark 
Trees; in moves the boulder-turbulent meadow. 


Here stallion, mare, or creature of the mind 
Intrudes rough shoulder, shaggy flank or side; 
Grasp now the tangled forelock, mount and ride 
Incredible shadows, lantern in the wind. 


Enough, enough, dismiss the airy beast 

And stand beside this pallid thatch, the straw 
Golden in lamp-light. Drowsily from his nest 
The sparrow tumbles: by what savage law 


Soft footed now the cat, his terrible eyes? 

Go yet beyond and house yourself from fear 
Make rafters from the shadows, join and splice. 
Here is the shadowy timber, but beware! 


Your roof will tremble at the slightest breath. 
How faint and far the voice of morning’s lark 
Sweet argument against the power of death. 
Go with a lantern, hollow out the dark. 
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I CLEARED THE HEDGEROW 


I cleared the hedgerow out this year, 
Replaced the rails with woven wire; 
The little birds sprang up in fear 

I £ Ul 


To see the brush on fire. 


Now sullen boulder, root, or vine 
Withstood my onslaught; tried and sore 
I labored half the fall to gain 

Five feet of land or a little more. 


And there’s the fence all new and tight, 
No grape or ivy twines its coils, 

No black choke-cherry (heavenly spoils) 
Rewards the brown thrush paused in flight. 


And here where thorn and elder grew 
I count the birds that might have been. 
I think I’ll plant a vine or two 


And roll some boulders in. 


I FOUND WILD HONEY IN A SKULL 


1 


I found wild honey in a skull, 

And it was strange and beautiful 

To see the golden rout of bees 
Bound for the farthest apple trees. 

I said, “These are his dreams that go 
To every field where blossoms blow, 
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And here is nectar that the brain 
May search a life-time and in vain. 
The bees make music and sweet sound 
One scarce encounters underground. 

I hope the bees, when I must fall, 
Will make wild honey in my skull.” 


LATE ABROAD 


From his dark land astray 

Where will he seek for hiding? 
Where from the wind’s fierce riding 
Will he his face away? 


Long has he knocked at earth 
All paths from thence forgotten. 
Little .4e sun’s bright worth, 
He would be dead and rotten. 


Upon his lips no song, 

He treads the winter fallow } 
Seeking some windless hollow 
Borne like a leaf along. 


Sterling No 














SIX POEMS 


GULLIVER 


If the grape-scented air 
Has clarified shrunken eyes, 
Or startled from immortal hair 


Sullen birds darkly did rise, 


He is grown so dim now 
We cannot tell at all 

Zut cross the wasted brow 
sut cross the wastec row, 


Impelled by peril, 


Where levelled as a grey field 
Spotted by no sun, 
He lies ubscurely stilled, 


Strangest horizon. 


SEQUENCE 
She who walked on the waves of the meadow 
Unstartled, bearing a fish in her hand, 
Came to the bald rocks where the shadow 


Of foam arose like a tree on the sand. 


Lighter than one in light sleep sighing, 
She stepped on that prismatic ground ; 
She walked on waves of the sea’s crying 


And heard the cricket’s timorous sound. 
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Wherefore will she not come with a flower 
Her mind contrives from memory, 

In some dawn-shattered, wakeful hour 
Through the flowering fields of the sea? 





MILTON’S WIFE 


Now on the ledge where she had proffered 
Crumbs of her wedding and first delight, 
Sparrows screamed of penal fire 

To her breasts drained dry, her bloodless lips, 
The wraith of her hair. Back of the wainscot 
Blue mice skeltered across the abyss 

Of a house which was shut to her egress, 

So faint was her hand to lift the latch 
Between her and streets of shallow sunlight. 
Poor lady! Attuned to the delicate 

Gleam of mirrors and stemmed glasses starring 


A sea of candlelight where laughter 

Was fluted and whorled, now she saw | 
Armies of shadows crossing a wall, | 
She heard the crow-feathered planets cawing | 


With each slow bell from a rusted clock, 
And she was startled. Globed was her body 
Once, in lesser Odysseys 

A storm with calm of the lily’s cup; 

But parched as dry leaves burning, colder 
Than the brittle bough that is hung with snow, 
She stood transfixed in a hollow house 
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Where no footfalls disturbed the dust, 


A ghost suspicious of a moth. 


AWAKENING 


Softly, the spider’s web of summer 
Was laid on my mouth while I slept ; 
The closed eyes were woven over. 
Under the eaves of the grass I had crept, 
Crying; but now was no sting, 

No scar of the plumes which lashed me 
In the windy days of spring. 

The narrow-breasted body 

Which trembled in gusts of light, 
Bearing the mark of many whips, 

Was changed in a single night; 


The blue web of summer was laid on my lips. 


DEATH IN LILLIPUT 


In Lilliput where 

The night is a firefly 

And the wild grasses curve 
Obscuring the sky, 

The giant stumbled on 
His own shadows; 

He clawed at the wan 
Blue under-meadows 


\ ] led + 
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Out of her sleeping. 

She wakened trembling, she 
Wakened with weeping. 
Although she grew fainter 
Then a cleft sigh 

Before he had done with her 
And she could die, 

The whir of a bee filled 

A world not his; 

He saw revealed 

The chrysalis, 

And he was amazed 

By spotted wings 

As her fingers stiffened 
Under her rings. 


In Lilliput 

The lady died ; 

Her eyes were shut 
Where his were wide. 
Pale plumes her hands were, 
Light on her breast ; 
But he heard thunder 
From east to west, 
Contracting the azure 
To onyx caves, 

In the blind forever 


Of darkening waves. 
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Marguerite V. Young 


HEROICS 


Now in a world of wind and foam, 
Among the nebulous blue rocks 


Where the storm breathes, he walks; 


Nevertheless, he will come home. 


Others will fear for him where the wind 
Crosses his breast with the wrath of storm, 
But he will have moved a step beyond 
The clouds foreshadowing his doom. 


Marguerite V. Young 
WINTER POEM 


My house is set in miles of snow, 
The fields and paths are equal now 


And deep the peace they lie below. 


Be quiet feet upon the floor, 
This is the house you sought afar 


This is the room that has no door. 


The sky is rounded as the land, 
The sky a bowl the wind has lined, 


The earth a dune of crystal sand. 


Turn inward eyes from soft-piled snow, 
T his is the place you longed to knou 
Where none can come and none can go. 


Margan Dutton 
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SEA-GODS 


The bulkheads darken high against the weather, 
Clumsy and lonely at the break of day, 

Until the rain-fine ivory-edge of spray 

Knits the sea-world and the land together. 
Strange towering figures in the dim half-light 
Slide their long boats across the undulant sand, 
With no farewell, and swift from the mainland 
They fade in colored sea-mist out of sight. 


Then, with the moon-lit night again they come 
Silently, one by one the boats return, 

Through the dark waters each inward-sliding stern 
Leaves in its wake a phosphorus-trough of foam, 
And each god bears ashore in net and sack 

Spawn of the sea upon his tortured back. 


INTERLUD 


Out of the cypress darkness 

The sweet laughter flowed ; 

Swung in Thamar’s broidered dress 
The ruby fruit glowed 


Miraculously like jewel-fire. 
Out of the dark the virgins came 
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Virginia Irving Armstrong 


Holding their lamps high and higher ; 
Attending each flame. 


The five wiser ones tarried, 
Over-burdened and slow, 
With lamps and vessels they carried 


The psaltery played iow, 


And soft as sweet-pattering rain 
Thousands of pinions stirred ; 
The doves too, it was plain, 


Awaited the Word. 


THE DUCK SEASON 


Chill and ice-covered to the footsteps thrust, 


The lacy twigs snap in the sunken marsh, 
The row-boats scraping at the tidal rust 


Nag at the beach, continuous and harsh. 


Here in the morning silence, before day 
Stamps out the last stars of the moonless night, 
Time seems to pause; the dark retrievers play 


Around their master’s feet, awaiting light. 


The slow dawn brightens in the curving east, 
With liquid pearl the waters crest and gleam; 
Pearl etches out each tree, and man and beast 


Stand unconcealed, like creatures in a dream. 
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The first ducks slanting on the wind’s sharp breath, 
Their pinions tipped with silver, veer and rise 

Hard from the runnel-edge of certain death, 

And men with sunlight in their frosty eyes. 


Virginia Irving Armstrong 


IN MEMORY OF VACHEL LINDSAY 


He who has loved and lost his love 
is not to be denied 

though all the birds that wheel above 
sing terror at his side: 


He shall go down a trodden road 
that winds the darkest land, 

a pack of moonlight for his load 
and dreams in either hand. 


For having dwelt so long with death 
he will not be afraid 

to feel her cool and quiet breath 
come on him from the shade: 


And love will be a word as meet 
as any word could be 
to bind the heart and speed the feet 
that take him to the sea. 
William Stephens 
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DOUBTS AND CERTAINTIES 


VARIATIONS ON A THEME 


Non omnis moriar ; 

But in the crystal chill 

Where wrinkled worlds are still, 
Smiling at naked sky 

My soul shall lie, 

Discarnate, discreate, 

‘Too tenuous for fate, 

And too bereft of blood 

For the abhorrent God 

To tatter and mar. 


Non omnis moriar. 


But floating and alone 
This silver essence, grown 
Silver as rain, 

Shall be loosed of pain; 
No dark shall blind 
The spirit so fined, 
Elate and fluid stuff ; 
It will pierce the rough 
And pitiable shell 

Left empty as a bell; 

I shall wear a star; 


Non omnis moriar. 
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My wings shall be alight, 
Transcending night ; 

And figures of thin fire 
Shall hover in a choir 

To garland me around 
With sweet frail sound. 
More delicate than breath 
I shall flit out of death; 
The tinsel soul shall go 
Higher than mountain snow 
Into the windy air; 

Non omnis moriar. 


If when a grave awakes 
This egg of dreaming breaks, 
And our brittle selves when they die 
Abjure the sky, 

And spirits feed, earthbound, 
The despicable ground, 

Yet lovelier grasses grow 
From subtler earth below ; 
From this earth I cry. 

I shall not wholly die 

While death begets a flower ; 
Non omnis moriar. 














Joy Davidman 


THE HALF-HEARTED 


I would not give my body to the fangs 

Of lightning, nor to windy snow, nor hiss 

Of serpent-lovely flame, to spare him pangs; 
And yet I love my love no less for this. 


Air, and the waters, oceans of old fire 
Crusted like rubies in the core of earth, 
Sprout their thin tendrils into my desire ; 
My passion goes to hatch a world to birth, 


Such flickerings light up the opal mind; 
Such blood and color am I master of ; 

I have created mountains and designed 
Cold flowerings of frost to please my love. 


I give the sorceries that I have written, 
My sharp and subtle arabesques of wit; 
Is there an alchemy I have forgotten? 


Is there a sacrament that I omit? 


Will he not take the spices and the honey 
And the sharp frankincense upon his altar? 
Spare the poor life and love the silver money? 
Accept the flesh, although the spirit falter ? 


The harsh imperial carving of his head 

Will never turn its marble to a kiss 

Though my soft mouth were singing or were dead ; 
And yet I love my love no less for this. 
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SHADOW DANCE 


The hurtful power of flesh 
Lends your desire a mesh 
And your hatred a blade; 
You lunge, where unafraid 
I flash and evade. 


So you will swirl your net, 
Intent to set 

Strong toils about my head 
And strike me dead, 

Who presently am fled 


Shifty as little sand 

Blown from a closed hand; 
Too lunar and thin 

To fix upon a pin, 

My trophy skin 


Will not adorn a wall. 
You cast your net, and fall; 
Now admirably strain 

At the slim noose of pain; 
You will not fight again. 
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ODI ET AMO 


I would have given you this flower or that, 
Tears for your pleasure, roses for your grief, 
Would bind my precious hair into a mat 


Before your feet, or bring a silken leaf 
To kiss your thirsty mouth away from dearth; 
Would bind my thoughts into a summer sheaf 


Of corn arisen from a barren earth 
To nourish you forever; and would bend 
This fire to sing contentment on your hearth. 


This little pleading image of your friend, 

This fabric knit and riveted for life, 

I would have brought you, careless of the end; 
A flare of laughter, and a fancy rife 


With spirits to inform the silver breath; 
All this for love; for this ungentle strife 


I shall find present ways to give you death. 


Joy Davidman 


Joy Davidman 
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PUSHKIN: 1837-1937 


N FEBRUARY 10, 1837, Russia’s greatest writer, Alex- 

ander Sergeyevitch Pushkin, died a tragic and unneces- 
sary death as a result of a duel with Baron d’Anthés, a French 
royalist and émigré, who made love to his empty-headed 
wife. The nincompoop who killed the great poet did not 
die until 1895. This is life’s little satire. Yet in the years 
of his too brief life — Pushkin was born in 1799 —he 
created a literary revolution in Russia whose force, far 
from being spent, is gaining momentum at this very day. 
The exile of the new Diaspora and the citizen of Soviet 
Russia are united only on the subject of Pushkin. Have not 
all Russians imbibed him with their mother’s milk? Even 
in 1919, the year of civil war and economic ruin in Russia, 
nearly three quarters of a million copies of Pushkin’s works 
were published, and in 1934 the number of copies reached 
almost a million and a quarter. During the past year or two 
these figures have been far eclipsed, partly owing to the fact 
that the preliminaries for the centenary began about two 
years ago. We have been provided with the extraordinary 
spectacle of continuous Pushkin conferences, of a host of 
novels with Pushkin for hero, of Pushkin biographies, of the 
daily and periodical press scarcely allowing an issue to pass 
without one or several articles about Pushkin. And again and 
again we are told that Pushkin was Lenin’s favorite poet, 
and we read the posthumous appeal of Gorky for the Euro- 
pean cultured world to unite on Pushkin rather than on 
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Dostoevsky. I can think of no parallel for this flow of 
enthusiasm for a figure in the arts, unless it is the enthusi- 
asm which Cimabue aroused in the Florentines who, accord- 
ing to Vasari, carried his Virgin ‘“‘in solemn procession, with 
the sound of trumpets and other festal demonstrations.” 
This adoration of Pushkin is no new phenomenon. While 
alive he was worshipped by the great contemporaries — 
Belinsky, Gogol and Zhukovsky. The social critic Belinsky 
expressed himself in dithyrambs, yet none the less truthfully. 
He gauged accurately the combination in him “of antique 
plasticity and chaste simplicity, in an enchanting play of 
romantic rhythms,” which recalls to my mind a conversation 
which I had some years ago with Herbert Read, in which 
we seemed to agree that Shakespeare was a combination of 
the classic and romantic. But there is a difference, and it 
is this difference that makes Pushkin’s uniqueness among 
the world’s great writers. The Russian is the first major 
poet wholly free of all rhetoric, all floweriness, all ornate- 
ness. In this he was ahead of his time, and it is this that 
makes him in the original so close to the whole Russian 
people in an intimacy that strikes at the heart and owes 
nothing to artifice, however impressive. In the old days in 
London I used to hear Ford Madox Ford (then Hueffer) 
say: “Write as you talk’”—which no one ever did. But 
Pushkin did, and he produced effects of enchantment which 
have not been equalled anywhere without those aids which 
the art of the Word has for centuries and in all lands called 
upon. Let us call the technique by which these effects are 
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produced Realism, which in the case of the Russians, as 
Maurice Baring penetratingly points out, must not be con- 
fused with a scientific attitude of mind, all-inclusiveness, or 
naturalism. Russian realism is unique among all realisms, 
and it is native to the Russian spirit, even folk-spirit ; and in 
the life of developed Russian culture Pushkin was its father. 
Pushkin not only, as with a sharp scalpel, ruthlessly cut 
away all the dead alien tissue that retarded the development 
of a Russian literature, but he also, with the might and 
magic that belongs only to genius, breathed new life into 
the body and made it live and flourish as an independent 
entity, capable of begetting and bringing to birth lustrous 
sons of the Word with achievements to delight Russia and 
the world. For Pushkin was the source out of which came 
that life stream which carried along in its current the host 
of works which we know under the generic name of ‘‘Rus- 
sian novel” — from Gogol to Chekhov. After Chekhov the 
stream for a while ran in the shallows, but now the writers 
of Soviet Russia are urged to study Pushkin if they wish to 
create, and because of Pushkin hope rises anew. 

It was Dostoevsky who in his famous speech at the unveil- 
ing of the Pushkin statue had said that only by making her- 
self most essentially Russian could Russia hope to be most 
completely European; and Pushkin, according to Dostoev- 
sky, was the possessor of the peculiarly Russian gift of uni- 
versal comprehension; hence Pushkin spoke to the world 
as well as Russia. Unfortunately, the very simplicity of 
Pushkin’s poetry, which indeed aids its universality, is a bar 
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to its translation. When Turgenev tried to convert Flau- 
bert to Pushkin, the French writer found Pushkin flat— 
“il est plat, votre poéte.” But as D. S. Mirsky, in relating 
this episode, points out, “the French have failed to appre- 
ciate Pushkin, probably for the very reason that he excelled 
them all in qualities they regard as peculiarly their own.” 
Pushkin’s verse is rich in specific virtues. It is chaste, lucid, 
precise, avoids abstractions, useless adjectives; it is classic 
in the best sense of the word, but it is warm and tender and 
sensuous, and its flames leap to touch the living heart; for 
in essence it has human reality—in the universal sense. It 
has touched all of Russian literature, and it has also come 
to us in the form of music it has inspired, such as the Boris 
Godunov of Mussorgsky, and the Eugene Onegin of Tchai- 
KOV sky. 

Soviet Russia pretends to a special claim on Pushkin on 
the ground that he was a “rebel,” that he wrote for and 
about the people whom he loved, that he was a friend of the 
Decembrists, and that he loathed Tsar Nicholas I who was 
indeed a despot with the nature of a Tartuffe, keeping the 
freedom-loving poet a virtual captive in his Court and cre- 
ve Pushkin 


tragedy. All this is undoubtedly true. But whether or 


ating the circumstances which culminated in tl 
not the poet would have felt more at home with the present 
political lords is a matter of pure conjecture, What is im- 
portant is that his words are as fresh today as when they 
were written and that they find a welcome in the hearts of 


living men. John Cournos 
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A LETTER FROM IRELAND 


One critic has remarked of Mr. W. B. Yeats’ new anthol- 
ogy, The Oxford Book of Modern Verse, that even on 
esthetic grounds (the essential word is even!) he must be 
condemned for the manner in which he has done his work. 
Mr. Yeats has been very widely criticized since his book 
appeared; and a humourous man in Dublin, speaking of 
these criticisms, said to me the other day that he ought t 
have obtained a certain guarantee from the editors of the 
newspapers before approaching what otherwise must be a 
most invidious task. At a race meeting you cannot lodge an 
objection to a jockey’s behavior unless you can first show 
that you yourself had no bet upon the race. On this anal- 
ogy Mr. Yeats should, before approaching his task, have 
obtained assurances that only those who had never written 
a line of poetry should be allowed to comment in the news- 
papers upon his selection. 

In completing the series of Oxford Books of verse from 
the sixteenth century to the present day by a selection of 
the best poems that have been written from 1892 to 1935, 
Mr. Yeats risked a good deal of popularity; but for that he 
has never greatly cared. And in fact it would be unfair 
to suggest that personal grievances have determined the op- 
position to Mr. Yeats’ work, nor has this opposition pre- 
vented the anthology from entering rapidly into a second 
edition. But the quotation in the first sentence of this 
Letter is pertinent; for, subconsciously at least, the review- 
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ers in the English press seem to have been swayed by 
general rather than by esthetic considerations. I cannot 
doubt that Mr. Yeats gave offense other than of the esthetic 
sort by observing, on the subject of the verse that the war 
produced, that “passive suffering is not a theme for poetry.” 
The late Wilfrid Owen is perhaps the poet who has best 
expressed the epicurean pacifism which is now almost a reli- 
gion with the greater part of the English intelligentsia; and 
the Liberal press has commented upon Wilfrid Owen’s ab- 
sence from the anthology, as though this were its greatest de- 
fect. But Mr. Yeats was acquainted with Owen’s work; he 
rejected it on literary grounds. The very good place which 


he has given to the so-called ““Communist” poets, Day Lewis, 





Auden, and Spender has not mollified criticism fron 
quarter. 


‘ompatriots was 


A certain bias in favor of his own Iris 
to have been expected, and would have been excused; Mr. 
Yeats’ chief trouble with the reviewers was likely to arise 
when he chose from the work of the English poets who, 
especially in the last twenty-five years, have divided them- 
selves in both their theory and practice into hostile groups 


He retains, as his introductory essay shows, his affection for 


the work of Lionel Johnson, Dowson, and the so-called 
decadent writers of the nineties; as I first remember Mr. 
Yeats his “companions of the Cheshire Cheese” being then 
among the gone and he himself preoccupied with his Irish 


collaborators, Lady Gregory and Synge, the only poet of 


the younger generation outside of Ire 
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showed much interest was Ezra Pound. To an Irishman, 
revolutionary innovation, when found associated with cul- 
ture and erudition, always has the fascination of surprise; 
and no doubt by this literary friendship Mr. Yeats was pre- 
pared to give a sympathetic hearing to the later ‘“modern- 
ists,’ Auden, Day Lewis, MacNeice, Edith Sitwell, Herbert 
Read. But whatever accusations of personal idiosyncrasies 
may be charged against his anthology it cannot be said that 
he has favored one rival school at another’s expense. Of 
Davies, De la Mare, Sturge Moore, Lawrence Binyon, 
none of whom were innovators, he says that “their fame 
will increase with time.” Two poets who have an excep- 
tionally large space allotted to them are W. J. Turner and 
Lady Gerald Wellesley, recent discoveries of Mr. Yeats, 
both of whom first made their appearance, I think, in the 
conservative pages of Sir John Squire’s London Mercury. 
It was Mr. Yeats’ chief regret that, for reasons given in 
his preface, he was unable to give selections from the work 
of two or three American poets whom he greatly admires. 
The Americans in his volume are there either because of 
subject or because of long residence in Europe. 

No one seems to have raised objection to the large amount 
of space which Mr. Yeats gives to Irish poets. Fifteen Irish 
poets are represented —sixteen if Lionel Johnson be ac 
counted Irish. In view of the modern importance of Irish in 
fluences in English work, this is not a great figure out of a 
total of nearly 100; but one would have thought that the 
two and a half pages allotted to Lady Gregory and the five 
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to Synge as compared with the half page for Rupert Brooke 
and the half page for J. C. Squire would not have passed 
unnoticed. Neither Lady Gregory nor Synge won their 
renown as poets. I suppose, however, that Lady Gregory’s 
translations from the Irish and Synge’s ‘“Kiltartan” ver- 
sions of Villon serve to illustrate a theme of Mr. Yeats’ 
preface: the use made by the Irish of folk tradition in the 
reaction from Victorian rhetoric: Joseph Campbell, Padraic 
Colum, Lady Gregory, and Synge were the Irish counter- 
parts of A. E. Housman and Thomas Hardy. But where 
then, Irish critics will ask, is Dr. Douglas Hyde? Already 
when Quiller-Couch published his Oxford Book of Verse 
in 1910, his mere forty pages or so of poets then living com- 
prised seven Irish: John odhunter, T. W. Rolleston, 
Douglas Hyde, A.E., Dora Sigerson, Katherine ‘Tynan, 
and Yeats himselt. All these were considerable figures of 
the Irish revival in its early days; and only four of the seven 
survive the later scrutiny. Oliver Gogarty, though he is 
over fifty, is (as poet) a new introduction, for outside of 
Ireland he has hitherto been known only as a witty essay- 
st and the epigrammatist of George Moore’s Hail and Fare- 
vell. ‘There are seventeen of his lyrics in the anthology, 
and no one in either country has said that it is too many, 
or found fault with Mr. Yeats’ statement: ‘‘one of the great 
lyric poets of our age.” F. R. Higgins and Frank O’Connor 
are Mr. Yeats’ only choices from men under forty in Ire- 
land. Both of them carry on with variations the tradition 


of Synge and Lady Gregory, believing, as Higgins has lately 
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put it, that literature is born out of “an intimacy with a 
living and ripe people.” Mr. Higgins has lately attacked 
“modernism” in the Jrish Times, “obscure wanderings in 
the dark night of the mind,” and a sign (in Ireland) of a 
slavish imitativeness of spirit; he is entitled to his hostile 
opinion, but has he grounds for supposing that revolutionar 
verse has effected a footing here? A few writers with a 
twentieth century technique and a new approach to their 
subjects have had work published in The Dublin Magazine; 
but Mr. Yeats does not appear to have drawn anything 
from this source. ‘Two strange omissions are Seumas O’Sul- 
livan, the editor of The Dublin Magazine, 
Clarke. They are both members of the Irish Academy of 


Literature which Mr. Yeats himself formed a few years 


and Austin 





ago; and now Mr. Yeats has apparently preferred to theirs 
the work of two other Irishmen, MacNeice and Day Lewis, 
who are not members of this body. Should they not, in 
logic, be proposed for the next vacancies? MacNeice is the 
son of the (Anglican) Bishop of Down Connor and Dro- 
more, and Day Lewis was born in Ballintubber, a place 


which had already its literary associations as the cente1 


of the Mayo property from which George Moore drew 
his income. It will be seen that Mr. Yeats’ anthology gives 
the Irish as well as the English public plenty of 
for debate. 


occasion 


Joseph Hone 
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FINAL DREADING 


The Assassins, by Frederic Prokosch. Harper & Bros. 

Many in our time have the sense of foreboding. They 
need not have read Spengler, or for that matter Gibbon; 
they need only to have seen political disintegration over a 
great part of Europe — order disturbed in the name of jus- 
tice and new injustices following immediately on disorder ; 
and, as surely as in a modern city disease must follow on a 
breaking of the water-drains, all these things accompanied 
by moral dissolution. Frederic Prokosch is one with a 
prescience of disaster. The Assassins is an impressive first 
book of poems; not all of them are obviously political; in 


fact, very few of them are. And yet, the volume as a whole 
s filled not merely with dread and longing that, as so many 
revolutionaries suggest, a particular phase of contemporary 





civilization may | 


be passing, never to return; there is also 
the knowledge that over vast tracts and long stretches of 
time all specifically human endeavor may cease, while men 
themselves, in countless hordes, survive. Whether this coun- 
try is young enough, remote enough, to escape contagion 
from “‘these enormous European fevers” is not certain. 

I gaze from the edge of a vast America 

Toward the three continents twined in a common terror 

Whose creatures still implore their nocturnal heroes 

A phase toward the infinite, then as here; no more. 


Mr. Prokosch has traveled widely. Africa is the begin- 
ning of his vision and the end Asia. For he has gone be- 
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yond the falling cities of the West to “the white death of 
stagnant centuries.”’ (In these poems, as in Melville, white 
is the color of dread, of destruction, of death.) In his voy- 
ages he has seen those peoples who have outlived their time 
of foreboding only to come to a timeless doom. It is this 
contact, an experience as imaginative as it is actual, which 
gives to these poems their immediacy. 

In more than one poem, but particularly in Going South- 
ward, he has set down in a flowing verse, slow but secretly 
impetuous, steadily mounting, like a torrential stream tem- 
porarily halted by a green region of heavy vegetation, the 
vast supineness of the Asiatics in Siberia, in China, and 
more especially in India, country of dead cities: the awful sur- 
render of people who, in more than the Spenglerian sense, 
have passed out of history. 


The great 
Dead cities, secret with weeds, sacred; the great 
Living cities along the land’s end, ocean-angered; 
the dead now conquered 
By roots, moss burning among the moonstones, 
Buddha the lover 
Smiling serene through the leaves in the cavern. 


For this is the secret of the spirituality of Asia: complete 
surrender; a meaningless submission to a bleak and crowded 
impermanence; an endless change, but no significant change; 
an absence of thought and memory. ‘This is the end, it may 
be, which is to be reached “‘by the northern road of doing.” 
It is not thus that the Asiatics have come there, but by suf- 
fering and exhaustion; yet there is no doubt that this is the 
promised end. 
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The poems of The Assassins are not all a sensuous record 
of thoughts on the present state of the world. This is the 
ouble of a young man and a poetry of desire. In a sick 
world, love sickens and acquires the sterile qualities of hate; 
it becomes hostile and escapes into solitary or shared per- 
ersions. In the old days, through its power, men felt “their 
thighs cooled in the old tribal water.” They were absorbed 
into the race, to become one with its past and future. It 
is here that Mr. Prokosch’s poetry is least clear; phrases 
are employed whose implications are too private to be under- 
stood. It is only when the particular case dissolves into the 
common that clarity is completely regained. ‘Through love, 
the poet is aware of humanity, and with that awareness again 
comes fear, the prescience of a common doom. ‘The absorp- 
tion into the race is contemporary, that is to say, it is spatial 
and not immortal. 

All this is traced with considerable power. The verse of 
The Assassins is adroit, fluent and remarkably sustained; 
is supported by no small sensuous abundance. The images 
have that timeless quality which Perse achieved in his dn- 
abase, which is also a poem of Asia. Mr. Prokosch has, I 
think, learned much from Perse, but whether directly, or 
through Archibald MacLeish, I cannot say. It is unimpor- 
tant; for though it is clear that Mr. Prokosch has been to 
school to several contemporary poets, he has learned his les- 
sons. ‘There may be lines that are slightly reminiscent; there 
is no poem that is not his own. He is a poet to be watched; 


he is, even now, a poet to be read. John Peale Bishop 
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UNSELECTED POEMS 


Stand With Me Here, by Robert Francis. Macmillan Co. 
Splendor in the Grass, by Audrey Wurdemann. Harper and 

Bros. 

E. A. Robinson, who was chary of giving advice, once 
said earnestly by way of it: “Don’t have your poem until it 
bites you.” I presume he meant that if the poem did not 
bite you when you wrote it, certainly it would bite nobody 
else ; but he must have known equally well that just because 
the poem bites you there is no warrant that it will have teeth 
for any other person, and that is the rub. One who comes 
unscarred through both Mr. Francis’ and Miss Wurde- 
mann’s books could, no doubt, dismiss the whole critical 
problem as solved at the start: they are, one could say, rest- 
less writers among the unbitten. It is not so simple as that. 
Rather it seems true that they are among the army of the 
too easily bitten, and that their technical instruments most 
generally fail to transmit whatever impulses they may be 
assailed with. 

Any writer of poetry who regards his work with the con- 
sciousness of an artist remains constantly aware of the im- 
portance of the selective process. The maturer, the more 
individual, the more conscientious he becomes, the more fre- 
quently does he discard (before ever they reach paper) the 
fragmentary moods and tag-ends of ideas which prod him 
as poetic material. He strives always to know what is for 
him useless, what may be in itself hackneyed or incomplete, 
and what is in reality a full-bodied conception —a poem 
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Nobody ever perfectly performs this process; many of us 
fail miserably at it; but a great majority of poets write as 
though they had never heard of it. Splendor in the Grass and 
Stand With Me Here both reflect that kind of carelessness 
and immaturity. 

Mr. Francis’ lyrics of New England landscape and sea- 
sonal moods, Miss Wurdemann’s lyrics of seasons and loves, 
deaths and histories, have in common an earnestness which 
is belied by the patness of its technical handling. Stand With 
Me Here is filled with politenesses like this: 

Life the hound 
Equivocal 

Comes at a bound 
Either to rend me 


Or befriend me. 
I cannot tell... 
Do you believe that the poet is bitten? Or Miss Wurde- 
mann ? — 
I had forgot 
The smell of bergamot, 
Until I saw the word 
Printed upon a page some poet made, 
And what he wrote 
Stirred 
Behind my senses, sloughed the coloured coat 
Of memory, layer by layer, year by year, 
And set out clear... 
A book filled with such style, such purposeful but tossed-off 
rhyming (it is nothing more mysterious), perturbs and even 
insults the reader. For what is intended as high seriousness 
is presented with an inconsequential slap of no distinction; a 
pat formula is served; another’s well-worn style is filched; 
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or a mere gilt currency is substituted for the real gold. Miss 
Wurdemann, who is the worse of these offenders, certainly 
intends no cheapness in her work; yet cheapness is just what 
she achieves. No matter if the poet herself fails to perceive 
that she is mostly writing to write, here is something less 
than artistic honesty because here is something not created 
but manufactured. We have, in her sixty new poems, 
familiar subjects in the familiar phrases and forms, or else 
a war between words and subject with the one much stronger 
than the other. 

The slightness of Robert Francis’ work is often akin to a 
failure of Audrey Wurdemann—the failure to distinguish be- 
tween fancies and Fancy. His too frequent echoes of Robert 
Frost provide one of the sharpest illustrations of this: where 
Frost is playfully wise young Mr. Francis is merely coy. I 
feel that his comradely air with earthworms, walls, snakes is 
a literary one. Yet Stand With Me Here is less literary than 
Splendor in the Grass; Mr. Francis has an eye for things, a 
bent toward simplicity in saying them which, if he’d say them 
in his own way, would save him. Miss Wurdemann is, | 
suspect, having too easy a time to be saved; she apparently is 
convinced that mild old claret is the blood of the Lamb. 

If my objections (regardless of their incorrectness or cor- 
rectness) seem heavy-handed, my defense is that the faults 
as I see them in these two books are typical of a horde of 
verses; that one cannot too often remonstrate with those 
who too glibly use their talents. 


Winfield Townley Scott 
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Poems of People, by Edgar Lee Masters. D. Appleton-Cen- 
tury Co. 
‘-e the death of Edwin Arlington Robinson, Mr. Mas- 
ters has become, by right of seniority, a kind of dean of 
present-day American poets. There are those, for aught I 
know, who would dispute his right to this title and bestow 
it instead on Mr. Markham. But Mr. Markham frankly 
belongs to a still remoter generation, one that made its mark 
around the beginning of the century, and which thereupon 
lapsed into ineffectualness. Mr. Masters, on the other hand, 
elongs very much to the advance-guard group that set itself 
the task of remaking American poetry around the years 1912- 
1913; and his particular blend of realism and sentiment is 
just as typical of its period and as American in flavor as the 
analozous work of Robinson and Frost, Lindsay and 
Sandburg. 
The period which Mr. Masters represents is by no means 
osed; though the younger generation may be working to 
close it. Three of its members, Masters, Frost and Sand- 


ve not given up writing; and there is no particular 
agreement among the critics as to which stature the coming 
generation should now assign them. Obviously, these men 
did something to American poetry that had not been done 
ittempted before, since Emerson, Whitman and Emily 
Dickinson ceased writing. Whether what they did was right 
or wrong is arguable. And unless one is a confirmed classicist 
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in the Eliot sense of the word, one must continue to argue 
about it. 





Briefly, what Masters — along with the other men I have 
mentioned — did, was to add solid realism to the pre-exist- 
ing structure of American poetry. The earlier poetry of 
Emerson, Whitman and Dickinson presupposed an intellec- 
tual structure of New England idealism. Before the poetic 
renaissance of 1912 began, this older idealism had already 
begun to be transformed in the direction of a more romantic 
and more rhetorically-colored idealism, owing a good deal to 
such poets as Milton and Goethe, and practiced by a small 
group centering around Boston, among whom one may men- 
tion Moody, Stickney, Santayana, and Cabot Lodge. Their 
effort has been singularly neglected by the critics; and in any 
case, was largely abortive. It was with a wider ranger of 
reference, and with far other aims, that the renaissance of 
1912 at last got under way. 

The aim was to stick to realities. It was supposed by 
Masters, no less than by those I have mentioned, that if one 
only absorbed enough basic facts about American life and 
the American background, these facts could somehow be 
wrestled with and cudgeled into the shape of poetry. The 
Promethean fire required was to be supplied, not by reference 
to poetic tradition in the past, but by the degree of experi- 
ence and communicative sympathy the poet himself possessed. 
Those who have followed Eliot, and the later poets appear- 
ing around 1922-23, have denied this. To them, poetic style 


is only achievable through a long assimilation of tradition. 
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The present reviewer must confess himself somewhat at 
a loss. Having poetical fish of his own to fry, he has not been 
able to keep abreast of Mr. Masters’ output, and so must 
disclaim knowledge of many works which have places of their 
own in the canon. Among the seventeen other poetical works 
here listed, facing the title page of the volume under discus- 
sion, 1 can claim acquaintance with only eight, less than half. 


I know nothing, for instance, about Lee, a Dramatic Poem, 
or Jack Kelso or Godbey. Poetry, in this country, is net 


only unread by anybody except the poets; but even the poets 
themselves have not the time to read all the poetry they 


would like, since they have to write their own. 


ee a ee Le 
Che disad ize in which I am thus placed, may, in some 
sense, be turned into an advantage. Since I have not read 





for a considerable time, Mr. Masters now strikes me 
novel and unfamiliar poet. Few realize h 
much criticism of one’s contemporaries is usually motivated 
by some predisposed mental habit. What we say of others 
is conditioned by our familiarity with their methods, no less 
than by some predisposition of our own to respond to pre- 
cisely that style of writing, and to no other. At least, | 
shall not sin in this respect as regards Mr. Masters. 

Mr. Masters I i 


rimarily and overwhelmingly, an epic 
and dramatic poet. His book is ill-arranged, and the first 
eight poems in it are not especially notable. But, beginning 
with Lawrence (of the Chesapeake, not of Great Britain 
and Taos), on page 41, there are six poems which are all in 
their way first-rate. They are all patriotic poems — frag- 


rqaAacy 
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ments of that American epic that no one poet has yet writ- 
ten, because, apparently, none can. And they are good 
poems, showing that Mr. Masters’ sober-toned realism has 
been at least responsive to one vitalizing new influence, that 
of Vachel Lindsay. It is at least, a living poetry, though it 
does not permit us to share in Donne’s “anguish of the mar- 
row,” nor leaves us pensive with Webster’s ‘eyelids of de- 
feated caves.” 

But Mr. Masters is also, when he chooses to be, a philo- 
sophical poet. True, his is a philosophy of the passions. And 
we have been warned, from the very highest quarters, that 
to have a philosophy of the passions merely, is to have no 
philosophy at all, or to submit to the performance by the 
passions of such antics as would make the high heavens 
weep. Nevertheless, there is Thomas Hardy to the con- 
trary, whose philosophy was also very much of the passions. 
And unless one is prepared to say, with one extremel; 
exalted critic, that Tennyson’s In Memoriam is definitel) 
a greater poem than any of Mr. Hardy’s, then there is 
ample warrant, not only for Hardy, but also for Mr. Mas- 
ters— whose poetry much resembles Hardy’s in a number 
of points, not the least of which consists in his ability to 
contrast the present with the past, to the profit of both. 


y 


Mr. Masters, then, deserves his position as a leading figure 
in modern American poetry. He is not to be dismissed 
merely as the author of a single book which made a resound- 
ing success over twenty years ago, and which others, mainly 


prose writers, have much admired and followed. Nor is he 
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a camp-follower of any particular literary fashion. At least 


sixty per cent. of the poems in this volume are well worth 
several readings, not only for their matter, but for their 
style. Mr. Masters has written enough good poetry here to 
provide dozens of poets, more often discussed or mentioned 
than he, with vast reputations. And the territory in which 
his mind moves, as far as most American critics of literature 
are concerned, is largely undiscovered territory still. 
John Gould Fletcher 


EXCEPTIONAL IMPROVISATION 


Some Versions of Pastoral, by William Empson. London: 
Chatto & Windus. 


[his is unquestionably one of the keenest, most inde- 


pendent, and most imaginative books of criticism that have 
me out of contemporary England. Since Eliot has been 
encumbered with so much troublesome extra baggage in re- 
cent years, his value for us is lessened. And the three most 
fertile works on literature since The Sacred Wood are I. A. 
Richards’ Principles of Literary Criticism, Caroline Spur- 
geon’s Shakespeare’s Imagery, and this new book by the au- 
of Seven Types of Ambiguity. 
The step from Seven Types of Ambiguity to Some Versions 


Pastoral is considerable. Empson is still, unfortunately, 


of 
inclined to self-indulgence, as he permits himself wide 
vagaries. But presumably that is his method so the reader, 
eager to get good things where he can, will not stickle at 

He will permit Empson his latitude, particularly since it 
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seems to be a necessary condition for the writing. He will 
take what he gets, and will proceed to delve there. He will 
enjoy the author’s suggestions, looking elsewhere for four- 
square schematizations. 

By the “pastoral” Empson appears to designate that subtle 
reversal of values whereby the last become first. They do 
this, not by assuming the qualities of the first, but by sug- 
gesting the firstness implicit in their lastness. Hence, we get 
the long literature of transvaluation whereby humble rustics, 
criminals, children, and fools are shown to contain the true 
ingredients of greatness. They are uplifted, not by renounc- 
ing their humbleness, but by affirming it, until out of it there 
arises the prophetic truth. 


We can discern the workings of this process in thought as 





superficially divergent as primitive Christian evangelism and 


Marx’s “proletarian” morality. We may note it in the re- 
shaping of the Parsifal legends, where the knightly half-wit 
becomes transformed into the saint of the Holy Grail, his 
earlier Quixotic credulousness being metamorphosed into in- 
sight. Empson chooses, for his examples, The Vision of Piers 
Plowman, Spenser’s Faery Queen, Gray’s Elegy in a Coun- 
try Churchyard, Marvell’s Garden, The Beggar's Opera 
Swift, and Alice in Wonderland. Apparently stimulated by 
sources so different as the propounders of “dialectical mate- 
rialism” and Fraser’s The Golden Bough, he makes explicit 
many of the complex psychological ingredients implicit 
“pastoral” revolutions. 

“If you choose an important member the result is heroic; 
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if you choose an unimportant one it is pastoral.” But also: 
“In my account the ideas about the Sacrificial Hero as Dying 


‘ 


‘unimportant member” 


God are mixed up in the brew,” the 


becoming, by pastoral transformation, the really “important 


member,” and hence the heroic redeemer. There is much 
here that is necessarily tenuous, and that a rigorously 
schematizing mind might not have thought of. 

The book is also made valuable by many incidental pas- 
sages opening up new resources of literary “appreciation.” 
We should mention, for instance, the author’s acute way of 
ippraising the appeal in a poem on the ways of fish, by 
Rupert Brooke. And as a sample of his improvising powers, 
e might close by citing his exegetic comments on the passage 

Gray, about the flower that “is born to blush unseen”: 


Full many a gem of purest ray serene 
The dark, unfathomed caves of ocean be 
Full many a flower is born to biush unseen 


And waste its sweetness on th 


a 


What this means, as the context makes clear, is that eighteenth- 
entury England had no scholarship system or carriére ouverte au 
talents. This is stated as pathetic, but the reader is put into a mood 


in which he would not try to alter it... . By comparing the so 





rangement to Nature he makes it seem inevitable, i 
ot, and gives it a dignity which was undeserved. Furthermore, 


g in a cave and a flower prefers not 


gem does not mind bein 
in is like the flower, as short-liv ed, nat- 
and valuable, and this tricks us into feeling that he is better 
7 brings 

j 


in the Christian idea that virginity is good in itself, and so that 


icked we Teel that the 








1out opportunities. The sexual suggestion of 


ny renunciati good; this may trick us into feeling it is lucky 
or the poor man that society keeps him unspotted from the world. 
The tone of melancholy claims that the poet understands the con- 





against them; 
ility and 


siderations opposed to aristocracy, though ke 





truism of the reflections in the churchyar 
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impersonality this gives to the style, claim as if by comparison that Ir 
we ought to accept the injustice of society as we do the inevitability th 
of death. 
One will look long among the writings of most self- S 
professed “Marxist” critics before he finds such profoundly 
Marxist analysis of literature as this. Kenneth Burke ° 
n 
A MALLARME PRIMER t¢ 
Poems, by Stéphane Mallarmé. Translated by Roger Fry. tl 
With Commentaries by Charles Mauron. London: . 
Chatto & Windus. . 
Roger Fry, the English art critic who died in 1934, spent . 
most of his labors on an attempt to isolate the absolute f 


quality in art —the elements that give painting and sculp- 
ture their purely esthetic identity, above or beyond any 
basis in experience, “actual emotion,” or ethical necessity ; 
that may be ascribed to them. “Clearly the expression [of 
these] in art has some similarity to the expression of these 
emotions in actual life,” he said in Vision and Design, “but 
it is never identical. It is evident that the artist feels these 
emotions in a special manner, that he is not entirely under 
their influence, but sufficiently withdrawn to contemplate 
and comprehend them.” ‘Thus the vision on which art de- 





pends “is quite distinct from the practical vision of our 
instinctive life.’ It is “an expression and a stimulus of the 
imaginative life, which is separated from actual life by the 
absence of responsive action,” and is distinguished from the 
instinctive or practical by “the greater clearness of its per- 
ception and the greater purity and freedom of its emotion.” 
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In these virtues art must find its justification, and Fry made 
the defining of them the object of his forty-year work as a 
critic and teacher. 

It was natural for him to extend this study into the field 
of poetry, and in that field it was inevitable that he should 
make Mallarmé his chief concern. ‘Mallarmé is reported 
to have said that he was the first pure poet. If we put it 
that he was the first poet to aim consciously and deliberately 
at purity we shall perhaps get a useful clue to understanding 
his poetry.” The esthetic of Mallarmé, though as inde- 
cipherable in many respects as his poems themselves, was 
perhaps the first to give systematic appearance to the ideas 
on imagery and association, symbolism and abstraction, that 
underlie modern poetics from Coleridge, Poe, and Baudelaire 
to the recent controversies on “pure poetry” stimulated by 
Paul Valéry. Albert Thibaudet has described the historical 
setting of Mallarme’s thought in his distinguished book on 
the poet, and four years ago an American student — Dr. 
Hayse Cooperman — attempted an analysis of Mallarmé’s 
doctrines in their philosophic relations. To the reader with- 
out some knowledge of Mallarmé’s verse itself, such studies 
have either a misleadingly simple or a bafflingly abstract char- 
acter, for it is usually in the comfortable absence of actual 
poetic examples that most of the arguments on pure poetry 
in recent years have taken place. Fry hoped to rescue this 
controversy from academic enervation by providing an Eng- 
lish guide to Mallarmé’s poems, first by writing literal 


versions of their sense, and then by showing the connection 
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between this literal verbal content and the poetry achieved 
for it through sound, rhythm, lyric and symbolic form. He 
saw in Mallarmé “an interesting case for esthetic theory, 
since we may distinguish more easily in his work than else- 
where the nature of pure poetic form. Our search must be 
for the fundamental necessary quality of poetry, for that 
without which a work cannot be said to be a poem’’; and he 
began with only one assumption: 

I wish to leave aside for the present the question of whether purity 
is desirable or not in a work of art, and will merely constate that 
in proportion as he becomes more conscious of his purpose the 


artist tends towards purity —tends to concentrate his attention and 
his powers on the detached esthetic emotions. 

Fry made translations of thirty-one poems and sketched 
an introductory essay. His MS. was stolen one day fifteen 
years ago in the Gare St. Lazare, but he reconstructed it 
from memory, in an improved form, within a week. He 
never found time to write his comments on individual poems, 
so this work was left to his friend Charles Mauron, who 
now furnishes an essay connecting Mallarmé’s ideas as a 
poet with Fry’s as a critic, and gives short glosses on the 
translated poems. Some of these amount to little more than 
explanatory paraphrases in the manner of Edmund Gosse’s 
essay on L’Aprés-Midi d’un Faune, but others come closer 
to Fry’s intention by defining the poetic process in the verse 
and showing possible connections between the practical 
origins of the idea and the freedom of allegory and allusion 
finally achieved for it. 


The manner of Fry’s translation is the most debatable 
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feature of the book. He decided to retain the line-lengths 
and stanzaic form of his originals, but to discard their 
rhyme and follow their meter only as far as a literal render- 
ing of the sense would allow. Working on the assumption 
that of all untranslatable poetry Mallarmé’s is the most ex- 
treme case, he apparently wanted to give his versions only 
the typographical appearance of poems. 

I have aimed above all at literalness, with so much of a rhythmic 
order in the sound as would not hamper that too much. Here and 


there, of course, literal-exactitude has had to give way to the 
exigencies of a rhythm already established, and in these cases the 
reader is warned in a note of the failure to reconcile the two 


elements. 

It is curious that he should have attempted to reconcile 
them. Since he was consciously producing versions with no 
claims of their own to poetic quality, under conditions of ex- 
actitude that would in any case make such quality impossible, 
there was little reason for attempting to reproduce occa- 
sional rhythms or scansions whose only effect is detrimental 
to the desired verbal or grammatical exactness. The result 
is that he is often obliged to condense an English idiom 
or construction in order to accommodate it to the number 
of syllables in which its French equivalent fits comfortably, 


and the result is neither passable verse nor intelligent Eng- 


lish. The first line of Le Tombeau d’Edgar Poe — “Tel 
qu’en Lui-méme enfin l’eternité le change” — becomes “Such 
as to himself eternity’s changed him,” and in Toast Funeébre 
“élu pour notre féte / Trés-simple de chanter l’absence du 
poete” becomes “elected for our simple Feast that is to 


sing the absence of the poet.” The problems of Mallarmé’s 
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obscurity — deliberate or unintentional—can never be 
solved by translation; “foreign in French to a Frenchman,” 
says M. Mauron, “he remains foreign to an Englishman in 
English”; but Fry’s admitted shortcomings as a_ poetic 
translator, coupled with his professed aims as analyst and 
elucidator, make it difficult to see why he handicapped a 
useful venture by attempting to adhere to Mallarmé’s syllabic 
and stanzaic structures, thus imposing the confusions of 
wrenched and ungrammatical English on an already subtle 
problem. In such cases, crude approximations of rhythm 
and tone are of no help. The logical form for this under- 
taking would have been straightforward prose renderings, 
supplemented by such additional comments as M. Mauron 
has now written. 

However, this volume is indispensable to English stu- 
dents of Mallarmé and his followers. Without French it 
will be of little comfort, but it will encourage a more 
thorough scrutiny and analysis than the average reader, in 
his fatigue and perplexity before some of the most cryptic 
poetry ever written, can summon up for himself. It will also 
give a practical basis to those discussions on the purity of 
poetry which, far from having been settled by recent con- 
troversy, now stand the greater danger of being dismissed as 
irrelevant by writers who would like to believe that the less 
poetry there is in their verse, the less need there will be to 
apologize for its existence at a time when art is rapidly 
becoming an embarrassment, even where it has not been 
officially indicted as a crime. M. D. Z. 
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NEWS NOTES 


The centenary of Pushkin’s death on February 10, 1837, has 
been observed by many testimonials in Europe and America, the 
American tributes having been organized, as we said in our Feb- 
ruary issue, by a Pushkin Committee of which Robert Frost is 
Chairman. This month Mr. Cournos’ article reminds our readers 
of the position achieved by the Russian national poet in European 
iterature, and of the literary movement he fathered in his own 
country. We mention again the handsome one-volume edition of 
Pushkin’s works recently published by Random House under the 
editorship of Avrahm Yarmolinsky, most of the translations being 
by Babette Deutsch. The complete translation of Pushkin’s verse- 
novel, Evgeni Onegin, is of special interest, and Mr. Yarmolin- 
sky’s long prefatory essay forms an admirable introduction to the 
poet. Another notable work is Ernest J. Simmons’ full-length 
biography of Pushkin, the first in English, just published by the 
Harvard University Press; it reconstructs the background of the 
poet’s life and provides a detailed setting for the works he pro- 
duced. Mr. Cournos, born in Russia but long resident in England, 
is now living in New York; he is the author of many volumes o 
fiction, criticism, and translation, and was a contributor of ver 
to PorETRY twenty years ago. 

Mr. Hone, who contributes another Letter from Ireland to this 
issue, has been Poerry’s Irish correspondent for five years. Last 
autumn he published, through the Macmillan Co., his Life of 
George Moore, an admirable account of the Irish novelist’s long 
career that spanned almost as many literary and artistic move- 








ments as there were decades in his life. These adventures and 
transformations Mr. Hone describes with a charming balance of 
personal candor against respect for his subject’s artistic integrity; 
he shows the Moore of the aristocratic Mayo boyhood, the first 
sojourn in Paris among Impressionists and Symbolists, the return 
to England and early fictional ambitions, the later return to Ire- 
land and its turbulent consequences, and finally of the last twenty 
years in Ebury Street that produced the famous conversations and 
historical romances. Mr. Hone’s skillful handling of letters and 
personal testimony alone gives his book a distinction worthy of its 
enigmatic hero, and his gift for persuasive narrative makes this 
“ 


life one of the most valuable of recent documents on modern litera 


ture and its personalities. 
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The Note-books and Papers of Gerard Manley Hopkins, edited 
with notes and a preface by Humphry House, have now been pub- 
lished by the Oxford University Press. This important supple- 
ment to Hopkins’ poems and letters includes a set of early note 
books and diaries, a journal of the years 1868-75, a series of lec- 
ture notes on rhetoric, a number of sermons, and a series of com- 
ments on the spiritual exercises of St. Ignatius Loyola. There are 
also many variant versions of Hopkins’ already published poems. 
Mr. House’s editorial aids are copious and detailed, forming a 
valuable addition to the biographical facts already given in Father 
Lahey’s Life and in C. C. Abbott’s edition of Hopkins’ correspond- 
ence with Bridges and Dixon, issued two years ago. A third volume 
of letters from Hopkins to various correspondents is now in prep- 
aration by Mr. Abbott and will be published by the Oxford Press 
in the autumn of 1937. 

The Shelley Memorial Award for Poetry, founded by the late 
Miss Mary Sears of Boston, has this year been divided between 
Charlotte Wilder and Ben Belitt. Miss Wilder’s first volume of 
verse, Phases of the Moon, was issued by Coward-McCann, Inc., 
last spring; Mr. Belitt, a member of the editorial staff of The 
Nation, has not yet published a volume, but is known to our 
readers for both verse and criticism. 

The Book-of-the-Month Club announced on February Ist its 
first list of four fellowships, awarded to American writers on the 
basis of achievement and promise. Robinson Jeffers was the one 
poet on the list, which included two fiction writers — James T 
Farrell, the Chicago author of Studs Lonigan and A World I 
Never Made, and Katherine Anne Porter, author of Flowering 
Judas—and Dr. Paul Sears of the University of Oklahoma, a: 
authority on floods and soil erosion, author of Deserts on the 
March. Four writers received honorable mention— Jesse Stuart 
the poet, Charles G. Finney, George Milburn, and Zora Neale 
Thurston. Thirty-one “critics” acted as judges, about one-third of 
them being writers of note, the others chiefly book-reporters from 
the New York papers. 

Edgar Lee Masters, whose Poems of People is reviewed in this 
issue by Mr. Fletcher, has been extremely prolific of late. Farrar 
& Rinehart, who have just issued another volume of verse called 
The Golden Fleece of California, published last autumn Mr. Mas- 
ters’ autobiography, Across Spoon River, which gives a frank and 


realistic account of the personal, legal, and literary career of its 
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author. Now Chas, Scribner’s Sons, who two years ago issued 
Mr. Masters’ biography of Vachel Lindsay: A Poet in America, 
announce his book on Whitman, to appear in March. 


The Poetry Society of America announces a prize of $100 in 
memory of Imogen Clark for the best unpublished lyric, not ex- 

















ceed 30 lines, submitted before April 1, 1937. Poems must be 
submitted anonymously — marked “The Imogen Clark Contest,” 
\ enclosed ed envelope containing the name and address 
of the author —to Margery Mansfield, Secretary, Monterey, Mass. 
he winner will be announced on April 29th. 

A $300 prize, called the Maxwell Anderson Award, for an un- 


produced poetic drama is announced by Stanford University, the 




















nanus to be submitted to Dr. Margery Bailey, Stanford Uni- 
versit , by July 1, 1937. The winning drama last year was 
Surrey, a five-act blank-verse play about the Tudor poet, by 
Flo e Henri N York 
Mr. Clark Mills, of Clayton, Mo., was born in St. Louis in 1913, 
ind is a graduate Washington University. His work has ap- 
peared in various magazines and in 1935 in Trial Balances, where 
it s accompani a critical appreciation by R. P. Blackmur. 
Mr. W. H. Gerry. now of Santa Monica, Cz was born in Mel- 
Mass., in 1°! and graduated from Brown University i 
With Winfield Scott he was founder and editor of 
I dence verse n zine Smoke, and worked on the Providence 
Journal; he has lowed other occupations, from farmer and 
factory-hand to con irganist and commercial artist. 


joy David f New York City, graduated in 1934 from 
College, and then took her M.A. in English at Colum! 
es “more prose than poetry” and hopes to achieve a series 








rical 
ae SS f Bellevill Tll #3 al — 
Svdney Applebau of Belleville, Ill., is a factory worker, 
r J 





t years old. He once won the first prize in the Witter 
Bynner Poetry Award and has contributed to The Menorah Journal. 
Virginia Irving Armstrong (Mrs. W. M. A.) lives in Barring- 
ton, Ill. Margan Dutton lives in La Grange, Ill. Mr. Eugene 
Robert Andre lives in Chicago. 
All the above poets are new contributors to PoETry. 
Miss Marguerite V. Young, of Indianapolis, is now a teacher 
of English after having recently graduated from Butler University 


and done graduate work at the University of Chicago. 
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Mr. Sterling North, of Chicago, is literary editor of The Chicago 
Daily News and author of numerous novels, the most recent being 
Night Outlasts the Whippoorwill (Macmillan Co.). 

Miss Frances Kitchell Lamar is a teacher in Birmingham, Ala- 
bama. Mr. William Stephens, of East Chicago, Ind., is editor of 
The Calumet News. 
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